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SPIRIT OF THE HARVEST 




Building Hay-stacks in Argentina 

WATCHING a man wield a scythe 
or a sickle as he mows or cuts 
down grain, it seems impossible that 
the complex motions of human mus- 
cle brought into play by the activities 
of the harvest can be imitated by ma- 
chinery. Yet not only the work of the 
reaper, that of thrasher as well is now 
done by machinery in many parts of 
this country. It is marvellously effi- 
cient, and marvellously prosaic, unless 
you wish to consider it as a stanza in 
the epic of mechanical industry and 
especially in that part of said epic de- 
voted to steel. The combined harvester 
and thrasher, which clips off the heads 
of grain and throws them out as sacked 
wheat, or whatever else they may be, 
has converted the harvest into an en- 
gineering function. Why should an 
engineer know anything about the 




stacking Hay in Georgia 

"corn-Spirit/' the "corn-mother,'' the 
"corn-bairn,'' or observe any of the 
rites that in more backward countries 
than ours have been handed down from 
antiquity and still pertain? 

No; his leviathan lumbers down the 
road emitting smoke from its petroleum 
fuel, turns into the field and gets to 
work — not in mowing grain as a human 
being would be obliged to, near the 
bottom of the stalks. Oh no! This 
mechanical monster is more efficient, 
more discriminating. There is no lithely 
bending human form, no sweep of 
scythe with its equally curving cradle, 
no falling to the ground of grain in a 
wavy line o'er which the light plays. 
This smoke-belching, snorting levia- 
than, with its mighty swath , has an eye 
only for the heads, and only the heads 
fall on the canvas. This triumph of 
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American mechanical genius does not 
concern itself with straw. It leaves de- 
capitated stalks standing in its course. 
The golden heads run into the machine 
from the canvas bed on which they fall. 
For a moment you lose sight of them. 
Then you glimpse them now and then 
as they are rushed hither and thither 
in the machine, until a laborer turns 
down a lever, when out tumble four 
bags of grain, which wagons trailing 
after pick up. 

No harvest festival here! No joy in 
work as in harvest time of old. None 
sings. Mechanic and engineer have 
been substituted for a host of men 
whose work is done by a machine; 
there are no women to bring out din- 
ner, no dance in the barn. If it is har- 
vest time in California, the cooking is 
done by a Chinaman; and when the 
harvest is finished with, mechanic and 
engineerare off to look for another job. 

How different is this spiritless and 
non-spiritual harvest, this machine- 
made ingathering of the crops, from 
the harvest that should be a season of 
rejoicing as it has been from the re- 
motest age. If dates differed, that was 
due to locality. If the ancient Jews cele- 
brated the Feast of Pentecost as their 
harvest festival, that was because the 
wheat ripens earlier in Palestine. The 
Romans had their Cerealia, which were 
feasts in honour of Ceres — the goddess 
from whose name we derive the word 
cereal. The Druids had their harvest 
festival on the first of November. In 
England, approximately to Henry VIII., 
Lammas Day (August i) was observed 
at the beginning of the harvest festival, 
Lammas derives from two old English 
words — hlaf, loaf; and maesse, mass— 
and on Lammas Day every member of 



the church presented a loaf made of 
new wheat. If throughout the world 
harvest was and in many countries still 
is the occasion for numerous strange 
customs, all these have their origin in 
the belief in the corn-spirit or corn- 
mother. These customs, whatever their 
difference in the carrying out, typify 
the earth as mother and the harvest 
as birth. 

For example, take certain districts of 
Russia where a human figure is made 
out of the last sheaf that is garnered 
and a boy is wrapped up in it. A woman 
always binds this sheaf. She represents 
the Corn-Mother. The boy in the sheaf 
squalls like a new born child, and onhis 
liberation, is wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. Even in parts of the ''old 
country,'' where the harvest festival 
occurs at the close of the reaping, in- 
stead of at the actual ingathering, when 
the last sheaf has been set on end, the 
reapers shout that they have ''got the 
kern.'' Immediately an image, formed 
of wheatsheaf and dressed in a white 
frock and coloured ribbons, is hoisted. 
This is the "kern-baby" — the corn- 
bairn, or in some localities the harvest- 
queen ; and it is carried back in triumph 
with music and shouting and set up in 
a prominent place during the harvest 
supper. In some English localities the 
last sheaf, if cut before All Saints Day, 
is called the "maiden"' and the young- 
est girl in the harvest field is given the 
privilege of cutting it. If the reaping 
occurs later the last grain cut is called 
the "old woman." In some parts of 
Scotland this last sheaf is kept till 
Christmas morning and then divided 
among the cattle ' ' to make them thrive 
all the year round," or is kept till the 
first mare foals and then given to her 
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as her first food. Throughout the world, its echo in many of the world's harvest 
as J. J. Frazer says in his book on re- festivals. To this day, reapers utter cries 
ligious customs of the world, the wor- of the same sort and go through a cere- 
ship of the last sheaf is or has been mony which in its many features is an 





Harvest Time in Ital\ 



the great feature of the harvest home. 
Many harvest cries also are noted by 
this authority. The cry of the Egyptian 
reapers was directed against the death 
of the grain-spirit, the rustic prototype 
of Osiris. This ancient cry has found 



exact counterpart of ancient pagan wor- 
ship. You may have heard the expres- 
sion, ^^ After the wheat is cut they ^ cry 
the neck."' In Devonshire an old man 
goes round to the shocks and picks out 
a bundle of the best ears he can find. 
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This bundle, of which he weaves a ring, 
is called ''the neck/' The harvest hands 
then stand round in a ring, the old man 
holding ''the neck'' in the centre. At 
a signal from him they take off their 
hats, stooping and holding them with 
both hands towards the ground. Then, 
altogether, they give a prolonged triple 
cry — "the neck, the neck, the neck" — 
raising themselves upright, with their 
hats held above their heads. Then they 
change their cry to "wee een, wee een" 
(possibly "we end'') or, as some report, 
"we haven." On a fine, still evening 
' ' crying the neck" is said to have a won- 
derful effect at a distance . The harvester 
who finally bore off the ring, or "neck," 
was privileged to kiss the first girl he 
met. Elsewhere there still survives the 
custom known as " Hallering Largess," 
The harvesters beg largess from pass- 
ers, and when they have received money, 
they form a circle, bow their heads low 
andcry, "Hoo-Hoo-Hoo." They then 
turn their heads backwards and utter 
a shrill shriek of "Ah! Ah!" Finally 
they give the shout, ' ' Halloo ! Largess ! " 
In William S. Walsh's "Curiosities 
of Popular Customs" much harvest 
lore is given. Thus he writes that in 
Herefordshire a final handful of grain 
was left uncut. But it was tied up and 
erected under the name of a mare, and 
the reapers then, one after another, 
threw their sickles at it, to cut it down. 
The successful individual called out, 
"I have her ! " "What have you ?"cried 
the rest. "A mare, a mare, a mare!" 
he replied. "What will you do with 
her?" was then asked. "We'll send 
her to John Snooks, " or whatever other 
name, referring to some neighboring 
farmer who had not yet got all his grain 
cut down. 



This piece of rustic pleasantry was 
called "Crying the Mare." It is very 
curious to learn that there used to be 
a similar practice in so remote a dis- 
trict as the Isle of Skye. A farmer hav- 
ing got his harvest completed, the last 
cut handful was sent, under the name 
of Goabbir Bhacagh ("the Cripple 
Goat") to the next farmer who was 
still at work upon his crops, it being 
of course necessary for the bearer to 
take some care that, on delivery, he 
should be able instantly to take to his 
heels and escape the punishment other- 
wise sure to befall him. 

A rural celebration akin to the Eng- 
lish, and known as the Fete of the Big 
Sheaf, survived until recently in Can- 
ada and closed the harvest season 
among the habitans in the neighbor- 
hood of Bay St. Paul. The last sheaf, 
made large, was put on the last cart- 
load of grain as an emblem of abun- 
dance; the lads and lasses, decorated 
wuth ears of grain, walked on each side 
of the load, and sang some of their 
national songs on the way to the house. 

"According to the usual ceremony ," 
says the author of an article on "The 
Canadian Habitant" in "Harper's 
Monthly," "the master of the house 
sits in a large arm-chair at the head of 
the room, and awaits with a joyful and 
contented air the arrival of his people. 
These soon come trooping in, led by 
the eldest son, who carries in one hand 
a fine sheaf of wheat all decorated with 
ribbons, and in the other hand a de- 
canter and a glass. He advances to the 
master of the house, gives him the 
sheaf, wishes him as good a harvest 
every year of his life, and pours him 
out a glass of brandy. The old gentle- 
man thanks him, and drinks off the 
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glass. Then the son goes round the 
room and serves the company; after 
which they pass to the next room for 
supper, composed of mutton, milk, 
and pancakes with maple sugar. After 
supper the decanter and glass go their 
rounds again, and then the young man 
who presented the sheaf asks his father 
to sing a song. Songs, dances, and 
other amuse- 
ments close the 
festival. ''As 
this pretty cere- 
mony fell into 
disuse some 
years ago, the 
priest of one of 
the parishes on 
the south shore ^ 

of the St. Lawr- 
ence took it un- 
der his own pa- 
tronage, and 
made it a Church 
festival by carry- 
ing the Big Sheaf 
into the choir of 
the church and 
saying mass over 
it. But even this 
duller rite is now 
seldom witness- 
ed: the farmers 
instead pay the priest to say a mass as 
thanks for the harvest. ^^ 

Will Irwin in his article on world 
harvesting in ''Everybody's'' brings 
out, however picturesque his language, 
the prosaic, businesslike harvest meth- 
ods of our own country, which contrast 
so strongly with the customs elsewhere 
that have just been described. 

Take, for example, even the organ- 
ized work required to feed the men: 




Harvesting in Mexico 



''Over at the ranch-house, head- 
quarters for this campaign against 
King Wheat, there is a whole platoon 
of cooks, bakers, butchers, waiters, 
and scullions, who attend to the wants 
of two hundred or more laborers — for 
the field which we have seen is not the 
only one that is being attacked this day. 
Before the binders have made their first 
.^^ turn, the cooks 
'*--- have been get- 
ting ready the 
noon-time meal, 
which will be 
eaten in the 
fields. They are 
slaughtering, 
skinning, draw- 
ing the loaves by 
the hundred from 
big ovens, scour- 
ing the vats for 
potatoes and cof- 
fee. As the sun 
gets high, they 
let provender 
enough for a ho- 
tel into a farm- 
wagon and drive 
from gang to 
gang, dropping 
kettles of meat 
and boxes of 
bread and buckets of cofiFee. 

"A man's world is this. The wife of 
the gentleman-farmer who owns these 
fields may be at the ranch in busy days, 
but she is more likely to be summering 
at a watering-place. If she is at the 
farm at all, she is trying to keep cool 
on the piazza. The gentleman-farmer 
himself, dressed in outing clothes of 
London cut, is driving from gang to 
gang, keeping watch over the foreman 
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or stopping now and then to pluck an 
ear and sample the condition of his 
ripening fields. He knows soils and 
fertilizers with the exact knowledge of 
a savant, and he reckons profit and loss 
on his season's work by the tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

' ' The binders rattle on and the men 
skirmish behind while there is light by 



which to work. No wasting daylight 
with twelve or fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand acres to be harvested in a fort- 
night. When they quit at last, the mice 
and gophers and all other people of the 
ground are going to bed in the wreck- 
age of their homes, and there is a brown 
patch in the sea of gold.'' 



^'AULD CLENAE^' OF HARVEST HOME 

In some parts of Scotland a character called **Auld Glenae," figured in 
Harvest Home festivals. 

But tumblings rolling, sprawling on his way. 

Comes in the straw-clad masker, "Auld Glenae; " 

A lengthened pole adorns his better paw. 

Well swathed with iHbbons, and well wrappd with straw 

Like shaggy bear he heaves his limbs along, 

And drives, and leaps, and bustles through the thro7ig; 

Tries every art the younger folks to ''scar,*' 

And only joins the reel, the sport to mar; 

Trips up the dancer in his figure pace. 

And thrusts his stubble presence in each face; 

With Li\y foots the droll duett away. 

And capers to the tune of ''Auld Glenae/' 

Then winds his bunchy arms her waist about, 

And beai^s aloft the farmer s daughter out; 

"And wha can this be now?'' each damsel cries ; 

'' What can he want wi' Li^y?" each replies. 

"Aweel," rejoins a third, ''she's nae great pri^e ! " 



